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been designed only to support, as auxiliaries, the great army
of Prussia, now destroyed. Henceforth they were to bear
the whole brunt of Napoleon's onslaught.

His right flank, as he advanced against the Russians,
would be threatened by Austria/who, humiliated and sorely
wounded by the previous year's campaign, was yet far from
being a negligeable quantity. Her finances were crippled,
but, if she threw in her lot with England and Eussia, she
might well hope for pecuniary assistance froft the former,*
The Archduke Charles was reorganising the army, and had
already collected a considerable force in Bohemia and Silesia.

If Austria should, however, decide to renew the struggle,
she would still have to reckon with the army which Napoleon
maintained in Northern Italy after the conquest of Naples.f
That army, as it was drained of the best French troops for
employment in Germany, consisted, no doubt, largely of
inferior troops. Nevertheless, it was a power to be con-
sidered, and Austria would be bound to defend her southern
frontiers with at least 80,000 or 100,000 men.

Napoleon's left flank in Germany, and his rear in Prance,
were, now that the control of the sea had passed to England,
open to a descent by the English, the Swedes, and the
Eussians, on the coasts of France, Holland, and Germany.
The Swedes held a footing on the German shore in Stralsund
aixd Swedish Pomerania. It was hardly likely at any time

* Austria's position was analogous to that which had "been occupied by
Prussia in the preceding year. By throwing her weight into the scale against
the Emperor, if she could not entirely prevent his farther advance for the time
being, she could, at any rate, most seriously embarrass him. On the other hand,
she felt that a renewal of the war so soon, in violation of the treaty of Presburg,
would justly expose her to the charge of perfidy, whilst, if defeated again,
she could expect nothing short of annihilation at the hands of the incensed
Napoleon. To assist Prussia she could hardly feel bound, looking to the selfish
and treacherous policy pursued by the North G-erman kingdom in 1805, when
Austria was herself in such dire distress. For that conduct the ddbdcle of Jena
seemed to Austria little more than a just retribution. The interests of Europe
called Austria again to the breach. She was not unselfish, or far-seeing, enough
to expose herself to the awful risk.
1 >' f Thi$anny was entirely separate from that guarding the Nea|>olitaii kingdom.